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front. By and large, public education did not greatly suffer as a result of the war.
Nor were colleges destroyed and depleted as they were in the South. It is true that attendance declined in some measure on almost every campus and that in many smaller institutions in the West the great majority of undergraduates deserted Minerva for Mars. But buildings were not destroyed, and classes everywhere continued to be held. College histories record only an occasional faculty member who, like Joshua L. Chamberlain of Bowdoin, entered the army. Memorials for fallen classmates and patriotic celebrations, together with military drill, were in evidence, but college life was in no sense materially altered. Indeed, higher education expanded during the war years in an impressive manner.
Periodicals felt die war currents, and some suffered. Harper's and ' Godey's Lady's Book forfeited their large southern constituency. The Princeton Review, one of the leading religious quarterlies, lost a considerable portion of its subscribers. But in spite of the rising cost of paper and the tax on advertising, the ability of most magazine readers to buy periodicals was not seriously or widely impaired. In contrast with the southern press, newspapers enjoyed an immense boom.
In some respects scientific studies went by the board. Not only did the geological surveys in the seceding states come to an abrupt end; even in the North several legislatures failed to make the necessary appropriations. Professional science was the loser from the suspension of the annual meetings of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. The membership of this organization, which had run upwards of a thousand at the outbreak of the war, was considerably under half that number in 1865. At least some scientists of talent curtailed basic researches to meet the exigencies of the war situation. Oliver Wolcott Gibbs, who had introduced into America the German method of laboratory research in chemical instruction, did not, it is true, drop his important researches on platinum metals; these contributed to his clarification of vaguely held notions about atomicities or valences. But this eminent scientist gave generously of his time to the government, now advising on matters of tariff and scientific instruments and on other occasions putting his vast knowledge at the service of the Sanitary Commission, Dr. Joseph Leidy, the foremost paleontologist and anatomist of his time, put by his researches to become surgeon in an army hospital, but even there he put to good account the autopsies he performed. Still